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XI. — Notes made on a Survey along the Eastern Shores of the 
Persian Gulf in 1828. Communicated by Lieutenant G. B. 
Kempthorne, E.I.C. Marine. Read 8th June, 1835. 

Karachee, the principal town on the coast of Sind, is situated 
on the side of a large and commodious creek or inlet, forming a 
good haven, perfectly safe in all winds, and capable of sheltering 
vessels of two or three hundred tons burthen. It is a large and 
populous town, and carries on a very extensive trade with Kuch, 
Bombay, and the principal ports on the Malabar coast ; but it is 
irregularly built, and the streets are so narrow that two people can 
scarcely walk abreast. The houses are chiefly composed of mud 
and sandstone, which they obtain in great abundance from the 
rocks on the coast. The town is built on a low sandy shore, which 
extends to some distance into the interior, destitute of all ve«eta- 
tion; there is scarcely even a vestige of a shrub or date-tree to be 
seen. The water is brackish and ill-tasted. Corn is procured from 
Hyderabad, the capital of Sind ; and rice, which is their principal 
food, is brought from Kuch and the Malabar coast. The inha- 
bitants appear to be of a jealous temper, and unwilling that their 
ports should be known by other than their own people : however, 
they did not treat us with any downright inhospitality. The town 
and district are governed by a newab, who is appointed to the 
office by the king of Sind ; his authority is despotic, the inha- 
bitants being entirely subject to his will and caprice. Their dress* 
consists of trowsers and a loose robe or shirt, which reaches to the 
knee, and is tied round the waist by a shawl called kummerbund ; 
they wear also a cap made of cane platted, of various colours, 
square at the top; and generally go armed, their weapons of de- 
fence consisting of a krees.f or kind of dagger, stuck in their belt, 
a matchlock, sword, and shield, which is flung negligently over 
the left shoulder and supported by a leather strap braced under 
the arm. When completely accoutred they have rather a formidable 
appearance, being a line race of athletic people, with full beards 
and mustachios, which add to their generally good mien. 

In consequence of their jealousy of us, we were forbidden to 
hoist any kind of flag whatever; and the commander was thus 
puzzled how to carry on the survey. An expedient, however, was 
at last thought of, which was, that every officer on fixing his station 
in a boat should toss his oars, so as to be plainly seen by the person 
looking out to take the different angles. This we found to answer 
sufficiently well ; though, after all, our survey of this port was not 
so satisfactory as could be wished. We anchored off it in seven and 
a quarter fathoms, soft mud, about two miles from the shore, with 

* See the frontispiece to Pottinger's ' Travels in Beloochistan.' — E. 
t Kris is a Malayan word, not current among the Hindus, — E. 
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the following bearings : — Fort North 8° E. ; the town of Kara- 
chee, N. 17° E. ; flag-staff, N. 6° 45' E. ; extremes of Sindian 
coast, from N. 87° E. to N. 73 c W. This town is about twelve 
miles from Pittee, mouth of the river Indus. 

The island of Chulna* is a small desolate rock, about two miles 
in circumference, rising abruptly from the sea in a conical shape 
to the height of about two hundred feet ; and situated off Cape 
Monze, f about four or five miles from the main land. The channel 
between it and the coast is deep, and may be attempted by any vessel 
with perfect safety. We anchored off this island in twelve fathoms. 
Jt was the first place Nearchus anchored at after leaving a port 
situated near the mouths of the river Indus, called Coreatis, where 
he tarried with his fleet one day. The island was then named 
Crocota ; and he describes it as small, and destitute of all vegeta- 
tion. After leaving it with his fleet, he proceeded, keeping Mount 
Irus on the right hand, and a low flat island on the left ; which, 
extending almost to the continent, made a narrow passage : having 
gone through which, he came to a safe harbour, which, because it 
was both large and commodious, he ordered to be named the port 
of Alexander, now called Sonmeany .J Here the winds grew very 
boisterous, and blew directly in upon the shore for a long time 
together : this was the south-west monsoon, then called the Etesian 
or south wind ; it blows from that quarter three months in the year, 
periodically. 

Sonmeany' is a small town or fishing village, situated at the 
mouth of a creek which runs up some distance inland. It is go- 
verned by a sheikh ; and the inhabitants appear to be very poor, 
chiefly subsisting on dried fish and rice. Their dress is nearly the 
same as that worn by the natives of Karachee. They are very 
hospitable, and treated us with great civility. A very extensive 
bar or sand-bank runs across the mouth of this inlet, and none but 
vessels of small burthen can get over it, even at high water ; but 
inside, the water is deep, and a vessel of one or two hundred tons 
could lie here with perfect security, sheltered from all winds. 
We anchored about two miles from the bar, with the following 
bearings : — Chulna Island, S. 1 1° E.; Sonmeany Fort, N. 40° E. : 
breakers extending from N. 5°E. to N. 73° E. 

After leaving this place, Nearchus§ sailed about two thousand 
one hundred and eighty stadia,, and then arrived at a place called 
Bagasira, where was a haven lit for the reception of a fleet : it is 
now known by the name of 'Arabah or Hormarah || Bay, and is 

* Also called Charna or Chilni. f Or Ras Mursari. 

| Somneany in the MSS. Perhaps this is a vulgar transposition of the letters. — E. 
§ Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, p. 212. — E. 

|| Or Ormarah. From Mr. Pottinger's account, it appears that Hurrcarah is a 
town on the main land, and Arabu the name of the i&lanU. — E. 
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deep and commodious, with good anchorage, sheltered from all 
winds but those from the southward and eastward. We lay here in 
five fathoms mud, with the following bearings : eastern cliff, 
S. 10° W. ; western cliff, S. 68° W. ; fort, S. 79° 40' W. The 
point which forms this bay is very high and precipitous, and runs 
out some distance into the sea. While we were at anchor here, 
the wind blew very hard from south and west ; we lay perfectly 
sheltered, however, and the sea was as smooth as a mill-pond. 

Rather a large fishing village, the same that Nearchus calls Pa- 
sira, is situated on a low sandy isthmus, about one mile across, 
which divides this bay from another: it is inhabited by a tribe of 
Belooches, who are very poor ; their houses or huts are built prin- 
cipally of cajan* sticks, covered with leaves of date-trees. The 
only good building in the place is the fort, which is a quadrangular 
building, with a few old honeycombed guns : the sheikh or go- 
vernor resides in it. There is little or no trade here, but what 
there is the Banians carry on. Their dress is nearly the same as 
that worn by the natives of the other towns on this coast, with the 
exception of the turban, which is worn here of extraordinary size. 
This they consider as a peculiar mark of distinction. They treated 
us with much hospitality; though the only articles of provision we 
could obtain from them were a few fowls, some dried fish, and 
goats. They grow no kind of vegetable or corn, a few water- 
melons being the only thing these desolate regions bring forth. 
Sandy deserts extend into the interior as far as the eye can reach ; 
and at the back of these rise high mountains, the continuation of 
those which skirt the Persian Gulf. 

When Nearchus departed from this place he sailed round a pro- 
montory, which he describes as high, rugged, and stretching far 
out into the sea. This is now called Cape 'Arabah ; and not far 
from it we caught an immense sun-fish, f such as are seen in great 
abundance on this part of the coast, leaping out of the water to 
the height of five or six feet. The one we took was seen sleeping 
on the surface of the sea, about a cable's length from the ship ; 
and a boat was immediately dispatched after it, with the boat- 
swain and two men who had been on the whale-fishery, and who 
understood harpooning. Taking with them a couple of harpoons 
and a coil of small rope, they rowed as gently as possible, and 
when they came close to the fish, the man who stood in the bow 
with the harpoon in his hand threw it with such force and dexterity 
that it penetrated a great depth into its back, covering the sea to 
some extent with its blood. When the animal felt the sharp weapon 
enter its body it immediately dived to the bottom, taking nearly 
the whole of the line, and at the same time dragging the boat with 

* Cytisus cajan.— E. f Tetraodon mota, — E. 
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the greatest velocity through the water to a great distance from the 
ship ; she at last got so far from us that we got under way to pick 
her up. The fish had then been in play upwards of four hours, 
and was not exhausted 5 but when we got up with the boat, we 
managed to get it alongside, though its strength was even then so 
great that it almost towed the ship round upon her heel while this 
was effecting. However, after throwing a few more harpoons 
into its body, we got it abreast of the gangway ; and a man got on 
its back, and passed a sling through a hole in the body made by a 
harpoon. When this was done, a strong purchase was made fast 
to the main-yard, and it was hoisted in, though with great diffi- 
culty. As soon as it was on board it was measured, and its di- 
mensions were found to be nearly as follows : viz., fourteen feet 
across the back, length about nine feet, tail four feet, and mouth 
nearly two yards wide. A large sucking-fish* was sticking to its 
gills. In the mouth it was flat, something similar in shape to a 
skate. The men cut it up into pieces with hatchets ; the flesh was 
soft, and spotted with reddish colour, and the sailors in joke called 
it plum-pudding fish, from the flesh bearing a resemblance to 
that dish. Several gallons of oil were extracted from its liver, and 
used for various purposes. 

Ashtolaf is a small desolate island, about four or five miles in 
circumference, situated twelve miles from the coast of Mekran. 
Its cliffs rise rather abruptly from the sea to the height of about 
three hundred feet ; and it is inaccessible except in one place, 
which is a sandy beach, about one mile in extent, on the northern 
side. Great quantities of turtle frequent this island for the pur- 
pose of depositing their eggs. Nearchus anchored off it, and 
called it Carnine. He says also, that he received hospitable enter- 
tainment from its inhabitants, their presents being cattle and fish ; 
but not a vestige of any habitation now remains. We anchored 
off this island in six fathoms mud, about a mile and a half from the 
shore, with the extremes of the island from S. 5° W. to S. 48° W. 
A party went on shore one night for the purpose of catching 
turtle, a description of which may not be uninteresting. We left 
the ship at sunset, and reached the shore about dark, then hauled 
the boat up on the beach ; and when this was done formed ourselves 
into two distinct parties, and dispersed to different parts along the 
beach. Having reached the place where we thought it likely that 
the turtle would land, we lay down, keeping a sharp look out and 
making as little noise as possible. The moon had risen some 
time, and was shedding her silvery rays on these desolate regions ; 
the opposite coast in the distance, which is very mountainous, and 
the ship riding at anchor, had together a beautiful effect: the sea 

* Remora, Linn. — E. 
f Or Sanga-dip, — E. Whether A'shtolah or Asht61ah is not said.— E. 
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was perfectly calm, and everything appeared to be sleeping in the 
stillness of the night, not a whisper being heard among the party — 
the surf dashing against the rocks alone breaking the silence of the 
scene. We were thus all in anxious expectation of the appearance 
of the turtle ; and six bells had just gone on board — that is, it was 
eleven o'clock, p.m. — when we saw the first, to our great delight, 
coming on shore just opposite us. It looked like a black rock mov- 
ing slowly and steadily out of the water. We did not interrupt its 
progress until it had got some distance upon the beach, when a 
rush was made towards it, and it was immediately turned over on 
its back, without giving it time either to defend itself or blind its 
assailants by throwing the sand with its flippers or fins, which they 
do with such force that it is almost dangerous to come near them. 
It took six stout men thus to turn the largest that was caught ; and 
the following incident will further show the immense strength of 
these animals. One of our men, the gunner, wandered away by 
himself to the further end of the beach, where he thought to have 
all the sport to himself, not doubting for a moment that he would 
be able to turn any turtle which he found; but, on the contrary, 
to his surprise, not being absent long before espying a large one 
making towards the beach, he allowed it to come up some way, 
and then ran over to it and attempted to turn it. All his endea- 
vours were however fruitless ; and by some means he got his hand 
between the shell and the neck, which the animal, by drawing in 
its head, jammed and held there so tight that he could not with- 
draw it. The turtle then began to crawl towards the sea, dragging 
the man with it ; and he was in imminent danger of being carried 
off, when he began to call for assistance. Our party were at first 
somewhat alarmed at the cries, thinking that some serious accident 
had happened, and immediately ran towards the place from which 
the sound proceeded, when we arrived just in time to save the 
poor fellow from a watery grave. The turtle was close to the 
edge of the sea, and was carrying him off as if he were nothing ; 
nor was it without some difficulty that we released him from his 
perilous situation — dragging the turtle above high-water mark and 
turning it over. The man got oft with only a few bruises, but was 
much frightened ; and we all had a good laugh at him for his 
adventure. We caught seven turtle that night, and six more the 
night after; we allowed them to lie on the beach until the morn- 
ing, when a boat was dispatched from the ship to bring them off. 
The long-boat was then filled with water, and the turtle deposited 
therein, where they lived for some time. We were delighted at 
getting them, having been on salt provisions for some months. 
We almost lived on them for more than five weeks, having 
turtle-soup, with cutlets and steaks in abundance, almost every 
day. The eggs we also ate, and mixed them with our boiled rice 
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as a substitute for butter, which was very good. The eggs are 
round, and two or three inches in diameter ; they are covered 
with a thin membrane, something similar to a piece of wet parch- 
ment ; the female lays about three times in the year; and always 
goes on shore at night to deposit them in the sand. She digs with 
her fore flippers a hole in the sand, about a foot wide and two feet 
deep, in which she generally deposits about one hundred eggs, 
taking care to cover them before departing ; she then leaves them 
to be hatched by the power of the sun's rays, which takes place 
in about a month after they are deposited ; and, ten or twelve 
days afterwards, the young ones crawl to the water. 

The Arabs come to this island and kill immense numbers of 
these turtle, not for the purpose of food, for they never partake 
of it, considering it as an unclean animal ; but they traffic with 
the shell to China, where it is made into a kind of paste, and 
then into combs, ornaments, &c, in imitation of tortoiseshell. 
The carcases of the poor animals are thus strewed about the 
beach in all directions, causing a stench so great that it was 
scarcely bearable; in fact, we could smell it some distance off 
the shore. The only land-animals we could see on the island 
were rats, and they were swarming ; they feed chiefly on the dead 
turtle. This island was once famous as the rendezvous of the 
Jowasimee pirates ; and here they committed many horrid and 
savage murders on the crews of the vessels which they captured. 
The remains of their look-out tower are still visible ; it is built on 
a high cliff very difficult of access, and commands an extensive 
view to seaward. The man who was looking out having discerned 
a vessel in the offing made a signal, when instantly the whole 
squadron of pirates went in chase ; and if they unfortunately suc- 
ceeded in taking her, they towed her to the island, where they 
plundered her of everything valuable, massacred the crew, and 
then burnt her : but since the expedition sent against them in 
1820 by the Governor of Bombay, this savage tribe has almost 
disappeared. 

Gwadel # is a large and commodious bay, something similar to 
Arabah, being formed by a high projecting bluff, or promontory, 
which runs out three or four miles into the sea, and is called tlas 
No. The town is governed by a sheikh, and is built on a low sandy 
soil ; it contains about five or six hundred inhabitants, and carries 
on some trade with Karachee, Maskat, and different ports in India. 
The natives are hospitable, and the sheikh sent us off a present of 
fifteen goats, and a great quantity of milk ; in return for which he 
had some of our powder, which pleased him very much. Near- 
chus anchored in this bay, which he calls Mosarna, and describes 



* Kewadir?— E. 
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it as a safe haven, where many vessels might lie in perfect secu- 
rity. " Here," he says also, " dwelt many fishermen in a village, 
not far distant from the beach ;" and he gives an accurate descrip- 
tion of the point of land called Ras No, which forms the southern 
extremity of the bay, calling it " a certain high rocky promontory 
reaching 150 stadia into the sea." 

Two very remarkable high hills are on the right on entering 
this bay; they are called Jebel Z'her and Jebel Moodee, have a 
whitish appearance, and can be seen at a great distance ; they are 
thus very good land-marks for entering the harbour. Jebel 
Moodie cannot be mistaken when once seen ; — it rises very 
abruptly from the centre, ending in a conical peak like a sugar- 
loaf, and is the most northern of the two, and higher than Jebel 
Z'her. We anchored in this bay in five and a half fathoms soft 
mud, about two miles from the town. The bearings were, square 
tower of the town, N. 85° 30' W. ; Ras No, S. 1° E. ; Jebel 
Ziier, N. 43° £. ; Jebel Moodee, N. 22° 30' E. 

On the top of a hill, at the back of the town, we were informed by 
some of the natives that there was a fertile plain, and our curiosity 
led us to look for it, supposing, from the general barrenness of 
the country, that no such place could be in existence. Taking, 
therefore, a guide with us, we left the town about three in the 
afternoon, and as soon as we reached the foot of the hills we wound 
round a path on the side, and having gained the height of about 
three hundred feet, an immense cave opened to our view. Passing 
through this, and climbing up a little farther, all at once, as if by 
enchantment, a beautiful and well-cultivated plain lay before us, 
four or five miles in circumference, and surrounded by hills, forming 
a complete amphitheatre. I was so struck with the singular and 
picturesque appearance of this spot that I remained for some time 
feasting my eyes with the luxuriant herbage and fields of corn 
with which the place abounded ; and it was delightful to look once 
more upon the green vegetation after the sterile and arid waste 
which we had for such a length of time been in the habit of gazing 
on. It seemed then more beautiful to us by the contrast, and the 
change burst on us so suddenly, that we felt as if transported to 
some earthly paradise. Some hours elapsed before we thought of 
quitting this delicious plain, and again descending to the desert 
regions below ; and the sun had set some time ere we reached 
the village, quite enraptured with our pleasant excursion. 

Not far from this town may also be seen several buildings in a 
very ruinous and dilapidated state. They are built in the form of 
domes,* and I should suppose from their appearance had at some 
very distant period been used as a mausoleum for people of rank 

* Probably Mohammedan tombs of no very ancient date. — E. 
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and distinction. The natives can give no information respecting 
them ; but suppose them to be monuments, or receptacles for the 
bodies of some great men who had died in the interior, and were 
brought here to be interred. The style of architecture and stone 
with which they are built is totally different from that used in the 
buildings of these poor fishermen themselves ; the stones are of a 
reddish colour, and not at all like that of which the hills in the 
vicinity are composed ; both are, however, sandstone. No in- 
scription whatever is visible on any of them, so that no light can 
be thus thrown on the question of their date. We were informed 
that they had been in the same ruinous condition as long as the 
oldest inhabitant could recollect. Water may be obtained here, 
but it is very brackish and ill-tasted. A few goats and fowls 
may also be got. 

Charbar*, a very extensive bay, where there is good anchorage, 
is well sheltered from all but northerly winds. We anchored in 
this bay in quarter less five fathoms, mud, with the following 
bearings :— Town, N. 8° 6' E. ; Ras Muttedum,t S. 87° W. ; 
Rass Fuzzeim, N. J6° W. ; Rass Charbar, S. 7° E. Nearchus 
also anchored here : he gives no particular description of it, but 
calls it Trcesi; J he also names the whole of this coast, from the 
River Indus to Charbar, the country of the Ichthyophagi or fish- 
eaters, and the inhabitants still live entirely on fish, the cattle 
having much the same diet as their masters, for the country is 
wholly destitute and barren, and yields no sort of grass. Vast 
stores of oysters, crabs, and all kind of shell-fish, are found on 
the coast, of which Nearchus's description is generally very accu- 
rate. In many places, 'both here and in Arabia, the cattle are 
fed entirely on dried fish and dates mixed together, on account of 
the great scarcity of grass in these sun-burnt and sandy regions. 
The whole of this coast, I may safely say, from the Indus to 
Bussora, or Bagdad, which is a distance of more than twelve 
hundred miles, with only a few exceptions, is one vast arid 
and sterile waste, with high mountains rising at the back, wholly 
destitute of both trees and vegetation. The reflection of the sun, 
from the whiteness of the sand, is very great, and causes a glare 
that is quite painful to the eye. The natives frequently lose their 
sight from a complaint very prevalent amongst them caused en- 
tirely by this glare, and by the fine particles of sand blowing into 
the eye. Numbers frequently came on board with hopes of being 
cured by the surgeon, but without success. 

The town of Charbar is rather large, and contains about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. It is surrounded by a mud wall, on which 

* Chaubar, according to Mr. Pottinger ; also called Chau-abad. — Vide Vincent's 
< Nearchus/ p. 219.— E. f 0r Maleddam.— E. 

£ Troesi, according to Dr. Vincent, is full a degree and a half west of Charbar. 
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a few old guns are mounted. The bouses are chiefly built of 
mud, with flat roofs, and have a very mean appearance ; the streets 
are very narrow and dirty ; the district belongs to the Imam of 
Maskat, who appoints a sheikh to govern it, who, by sending into 
the interior, can command, in the course of a short time 5 a strong 
body of troops, chiefly cavalry, for the protection of the town. 
The Imam frequently sends over vessels for reinforcements, when 
at war with any of the neighbouring chiefs. Many Banians reside 
here, principally merchants, who carry on an extensive trade with 
different parts of India. The place is not entirely without vege- 
tation ; in the vicinity are several date-groves, with a few fields 
producing corn and vegetables. To the northward of the town may 
be seen extensive ruins, supposed to indicate the site of a Portu- 
guese settlement called Teez*. Scarcely one stone remains on ano- 
ther, so that it is almost impossible to make out the style of archi- 
tecture ; but enough remains to show that these buildings were not 
erected by the natives of this coast. We completed our water 
here, and found it to be pretty good ; it was brought about two or 
three miles from the interior, on the backs of camels, in masaks, or 
leathern bags made from the skin of goats sewn together. We 
also obtained some sheep here, which were in tolerable condition 
considering the scarcity of grass ; their wool was very thick and 
beautifully fine, the tails large, something similar to the Cape 
sheep, and weighing from eight to ten pounds ; we got a great 
deal of excellent fat from them. 

Cape J ask is a low sandy point of land, round which is very 
tolerable anchorage. There is a small fishing village at a short 
distance from the shore, where a vessel might be supplied with 
sheep of an excellent quality, infinitely superior to those of 
Charbar, and fill up with water well-tasted from a well not far 
from the beach. A very high mountain may be seen in the 
interior at a great distance; it is called Chousf Mountain. The 
cliffs along this part of the coast are very high, and in many places 
almost perpendicular. Some have a singular appearance, one 
near Jask being exactly of the shaps of a quoin or wedge; and 
another is a very remarkable peak, being formed by three stones as 
if placed by human hands one on the top of the other. It is very 
high, and has the resemblance of a chimney ; we named it the 
Three- Stone Peak. We anchored off the town of Jask in four 
and a half fathoms, with the following bearings : — Fort, N. 49° E.; 
Three-Stone Peak, N. 15° 30' W. ; extremes of the coast from 
S. 17° 25' E. to N. 70° W. 

* Tiz is mentioned by Idrisi (Geogr. Nubiens. p. 53), who wrote in the Xllth 
century. 

f Khust, or Khaus, as appears from Dr. Vincent.— (Voyage of Nearchus, p. 292.) 
This is doubtless the Elburz (peak) of the Persians, — E. 
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Nearchus, with the fleet under his command, having passed the 
coast of the Ichthyophagi, came to Carmania, and anchored his 
ships out at sea, fearing to come too close because the shore was 
rocky and dangerous. He describes Carmania as a country much 
more fertile, both in corn and fruits, than that of the Ichthyophagi, 
and better stored with grass and fresh water. On arriving at Bad is, 
now called Jask, abundance of water and corn were found. The 
coast on many parts of Charbar to this place is very rocky, and 
ought not to be approached too near, on account of some shoals 
and rocks which lie under water. We grounded in two and a 
quarter fathoms between Ras Tak and Ras Guddi'em, about two 
miles off shore. By heaving all aback, the ship paid off without 
sustaining any material damage. 

Bombarak, or Koom Barak,* is a high rock, perforated about 
the centre, and situated on a very low sandy point, which juts out 
some way into the sea. When seen at a distance, it appears like 
a rock rising out of the water, the land being so low as not to be 
visible until approached rather close. Nearchusf named this the 
Round Mount of Semiramis ; and after leaving it came to a coast 
wholly waste, whence he directed his course at a somewhat greater 
distance from the shore, and more northerly than before. He 
then saw a large promontory stretching out a vast way into the 
ocean, and which seemed about a day's sail distant. He was in- 
formed by those who understood the situation of the country, that 
this promontory or cape belonged to Arabia, and was called 
Maceta ; it is now known by the name of Ras Musledom.J It 
is high and mountainous, and juts out a long way into the 
ocean. The extreme point of the cape is a very small island 
formed by a channel not a quarter of a mile wide ; it has the 
appearance of a gap in the land, as if formed by some convulsion 
of the earth. I passed through this strait or opening in the 
H. C.'s cruiser Olive, October SO, 1826, the only vessel that 
ever went through ; we took advantage of a fair wind that was 
blowing from the S.E. The attempt was certainly very hazardous, 
the channel being so very narrow ; however, we passed in safety. 
At a distance, one would imagine that there was scarcely room 
for a vessel to pass ; yet, hi sailing through, though the lead was 
kept constantly going, no bottom could be obtained with eighteen 
fathoms of line. The rocks were truly majestic and awful, being 
quite perpendicular on both sides, and towering above us to the 
height of more than four hundred feet. They appeared so close, 

* Kaih Mubarak; i.e. Blessed Mount. — E. 

■J- Not Nearchus, but Marcian — (Geogr. Minores, p. 21.) It is not named by 
Nearchus — (Arrian, Ind., p. 346. Ed. Gronov.) — E. 

I Or Musendom. Probably it should be here spelt Museldom. N and L are 
permutable letters ; and Nicbuhr places the emphasis on the second syllable. — E. 
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that we could with ease have thrown a biscuit on shore ; and the 
sun had sunk beneath the distant hills as we reached the entrance 
of the strait, which added much to the sombre appearance of these 
wild and desolate cliffs, throwing a gloom on all around. The 
officers and men were all at their proper stations, ready at a mo- 
ment's warning, in case of anything occurring which might en- 
danger the vessel ; a dead silence was preserved on board, nor was 
any sound heard but the leadsman calling out the depth of water 
and the sea breaking against the rocks, which was echoed back 
again from the opposite side with a hollow noise like the roaring 
of distant cannon. We were all much struck with the singularity 
of this place. 

Two small islands are situated about six or seven miles from 
Cape Mussledom. They are high and rugged ; and from their 
supposed resemblance to a gunner's quoin, are called the Great 
and Little Quoin. There is a passage between them and the cape 
which may be attempted during the day with safety. 

After passing this promontory, Nearchus anchored at a place 
called Neoptana, now known by the name of Karroon,* a small 
fishing village. Nearchus describes the fishermen as making use 
of small slight boats, and rowing, not with oars over the side ac- 
cording to the Grecian manner, but with paddles which they thrust 
into the water as diggers do their spades. The natives use the 
same kind of boat to this day : it is a canoe made of several small 
planks nailed or sewn together in a rude manner with cord made 
from the bark of date-trees, and called kair, the whole being then 
smeared over with dammer or pitch. Nearchus also describes 
very accurately the mode in which the natives of this coast catch 
fish. " They are," he says,f " generally professed fishermen, 
though few have boats for that purpose. They get the greatest 
quantity of fish when the tide leaves the shore. Some of them 
make nets of two stadia in length, and use the inner rind of the 
date-tree, which they twist together as we do hemp. When the 
tide falls, and the sea leaves their shores, they then place large 
nets across the mouth of a creek, or if in the sea in a semi-circular 
manner ; these are then fixed in the ground by means of stakes ; at 
high water the fish got over them, and when the tide has receded, 
the fish are left in this inclosure, when they are easily caught by 
the natives ; the small being immediately eaten, and the larger 
laid in the sun to dry, after which they rub them to powder and 
make bread of them, some mixing this powder and wheat toge- 
ther." This description of the natives, with that of their mode of 

* Karrnon, in 26° 53' N. in Mr. G. B. Brucks's Chart of the Persian Gulf (1830). 

f Arrian, Ind., p. 344. Ed. Gronov. This is an account of the Ichthyophagi, 
whose country terminates at Cape Jask (Badis), and therefore does not properly 
apply to the people of Neoptana in Carmania. — E. 
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living, and the country they inhabit, is strictly correct even to the 
present day, though the voyage of Nearchus up the Persian Gulf 
was 328 years before the Christian zera, or above 2150 years since. 
This shows how stationary this country and its natives continue. 

Sailing from Neoptana or Karroon, Nearchus next arrived at a 
town called Harmozia, at the mouth of the river Anamis, near 
which the country was pleasant and agreeable, and abounded in 
every thing except olives. The river is now called Minab or 
Minaw,* and the country adjacent is termed by the natives the 
Paradise of Persia. It is certainly most beautifully fertile, and 
abounds in orange-groves, orchards containing apples, pears, 
peaches and apricots ; with vineyards producing a delicious grape, 
from which was, at one time, made a wine called amber-rosolli,f 
generally considered the white wine of Kishmah ; but no wine is 
made here now, the natives, as Mahometans, being forbidden all 
intoxicating liquors. The only wine now to be obtained in Persia 
is that of Shiraz and Ispahan, both made by Armenians, who 
are numerous in many parts of the Persian empire. The wine of 
Shiraz is of a delicate flavour and much prized ; that of Ispahan 
is sweetish, and much of the colour of claret. 

Here Nearchus and the men went on shore, and gladly refreshed 
themselves after so many hard labours ; and here also it was that 
Nearchus fell in with a Grecian, who had wandered some dis- 
tance from the camp of Alexander, and from whom he received 
the pleasing intelligence that the king, with his whole army, were 
not far distant. Early next morning, accordingly, he ordered the 
fleet to be drawn up on shore, and proceeded to the camp of Alex- 
ander, where he was received both by the king and the whole 
army with acclamations and great joy. On his return he offered 
up sacrifices, and ordered gymnastic exercises to be solemnly 
exhibited ; all which religious ceremonies being duly performed he 
left the river, and passing by a small rocky and barren island, 
arrived at another, larger and well inhabited, about three hundred 
stadia distant. The barren island was called Organa, which is the 
far-famed Island of Ormuz, situated at the entrance of the gulf, 
about ten miles from the Persian coast and about fifteen miles in 
circumference. It is a mere barren rock, formed of rock salt 
and sulphur, and entirely destitute of vegetation. Its appear- 
ance is thus altogether the most desolate that can be imagined : it 
abounds, however, in iron and copper ore, specimens of which 
may be picked up in every part ; and even the sand on the sea- 
shore is composed of the finest particles of iron, pulverized by the 

* Mina-ab (blue water), contracted into Minab, Minao, and Minau. — E. 

f The author probably meant amber-rosolio : "rosolli" is not a Persian or Indian 
word, but may be used for rosolio. The Shi'ahs (to which sect most Persians belong) 
are not in general scrupulous about wine. — E. 
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force of the waves. It was once the emporium of all the riches of 
India, the receptacle for the gems of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
and for the manufactures of Europe and Asia; during its prospe- 
rity the Portuguese had possession of it, and ships from all parts of 
the world frequented it ; but it has long since been quite neglected 
— the town appears to have been very extensive, but is now a 
complete mass of scattered ruins. It consisted of four thousand 
houses and contained about forty thousand inhabitants ; it stood on 
a plain in the northern side of the island, about three miles long 
and two wide from the shore to the base of a ridge of hills — the 
port, which was small but strongly built in the European style of 
architecture, is situated in a low projecting sandy point ; it is now 
in the possession of the Imam of Maskat, who keeps a small force 
in it : he rents the whole island of the King of Persia, and derives 
a considerable revenue from the salt which is exported. The island 
has no springs of fresh water, but there are numerous reservoirs or 
tanks (no doubt made by the Portuguese) for the purpose of 
holding rain-water. We rilled up our water from one of these 
tanks, and found it pleasant, well tasted, and not in the least brack- 
ish. The Portuguese took this island in 1507, and had pos- 
session of it until 1622, when Shah 'Abb&s, then King of Persia, 
by the assistance of the English, with a squadron of nine sail of the 
line, demolished the town and expelled the Portuguese. The 
great depot for the produce of India, China, and Persia, was then 
removed to Gombroon* and Ormuz,f and has ever since remained 
in the hands of the Persian monarch. It became a place of refuge 
for the followers of Zoroaster, when the Mahometan religion was 
propagated in that country ; and here they lived some time, hiding 
themselves in rocks and caves from their oppressors. From this 
they fled to Bombay, J where they have become very numerous, and 
are found to be an intelligent and industrious race of people; they 
are now called Parsees, and some of them are among the wealthiest 
inhabitants of that island ; they understand ship-building remark- 
ably well, and build ail the vessels of the Indian navy, many for 
the merchant service, and also for the royal navy. The island has 
an extraordinary appearance when close to it. The hills are of 
many different colours : in some places perfectly white, so that the 
tops appear capt with snow (this is caused by the salt) ; in others 
they are yellow from the sulphur, or red from the oxide of iron, or 
grey from the copper. As I looked on this sterile and singular- 
looking island I could scarcely persuade myself that it was once 
the wealthiest place in the world, where all the treasures of the 

* Gammn, or Gamni. — E. f Hormuz or Hormuz. — E. 

X Surat and other places on the coast were the abode of the Parsis (i.e. Persians) 
before they settled at Bombay, which was a mere fishing-town till occupied by Great 
Britain. — E. 
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East were wafted in such abundance. I could not help thinking of 
Milton's lines in ' Paradise Lost,' where he describes Satan's 
throne as far exceeding the wealth of Ormuz : * 

" High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind ; 
Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric gold and pearl, 
Satan exalted sat." 

The miserable appearance which it now presents is a most com- 
plete contrast to its once opulent state. There is excellent an- 
chorage on the northern side of the town, where a vessel might 
lie sheltered from all winds in three fathoms mud, within half a 
mile of the shore. A large vessel may also anchor in six fathoms 
about two miles off. The harbour is perfectly free from shoals 
and rocks, and may be entered with safety, keeping rather closer 
to the island than to the Persian shore. We anchored about three- 
quarters of a mile off the fort with the following bearings : Ormuz 
lighthouse, S. 12° W. ; extremes of the island, from S. 43° W. to 
S. 50° E. 

Gombroon was also once among the largest seaport-towns in 
the Persian empire ; but of late years its trade, too, has much de- 
clined. It is situated in a barren and desolate country, nearly at 
the entrance of the gulf, in the province of Laristan. The town, 
surrounded by a mud wall, is about three-quarters of a mile in cir- 
cumference ; the houses are flat-roofed, and more commodiously 
built than those on the coasts of Sind and Makran, but the streets, 
as in all oriental towns, are very narrow and dirty. The heat of 
the summer is also very oppressive, and the chief inhabitants, 
during that season, remove either to the mountains or to Minaw, 
the climate here being unhealthy. Fever and ague are the most 
prevalent diseases, and prove fatal to many of its inhabitants. 

The English, Dutch and French had large factories here for a 
long period ; but, owing to some dispute amongst the natives, the 
factories were destroyed, and the place was abandoned by Euro- 
peans, the trade being removed to Bushire, a large town in the 
upper part of the gulf. The remains of their factories are still 
visible a short distance from the town ; but the Dutch is the only 
one in a state of preservation. It is situated in the town, and the 
sheikh has converted it into a residence for himself. The burying- 
ground belonging to it appears to have been very extensive ; and 
some of the tombs are still nearly entire. They are built in the 
form of domes and pyramids ; but we could find no inscription on 

* Hormuz was originally on the main-land where Gamrun now stands. Its inha- 
bitants were transferred to the island till then called Jerua or Gerun — the Gyrina 
of Strabo (xvi.) ; so that Gyrina is probably the true reading in Arrian. (Ind., 
p. 352.) 
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any of them, and the Arabs, we were informed, had taken pains to 
deface them. The land at the back of the town is very high ; and 
during the cold season the tops of the mountains are covered with 
snow. This land is indeed the highest in the whole of the southern 
part of Persia. It may be seen in a clear day at the distance of 
sixty miles. There is good anchorage off the town, where a vessel 
may be perfectly sheltered. We anchored with the following bear- 
ings: Sheikh's house, N.6° W.; Ormuz, centre, S.E.b.E. ; Larak 
Peak, S. \ E. 

Kishm is the largest island in the Persian Gulf, and is situ- 
ated about nine miles to the southward of Gomroon. It is sixty 
miles long, but in the widest part does not exceed twelve : it is 
separated from the main land by a narrow channel, very intricate, 
but navigable for the largest ships ; it would be impossible, how- 
ever, to attempt to sail through, unless with a fair wind, and a pilot 
who thoroughly understands the place. There are many small 
islands between it and the main, all low and covered with wood. 
In sailing among them trees are thus on either side, having a green 
and picturesque appearance, rather a novelty for this part of 
Persia. The soundings are irregular, varying from twelve to four 
fathoms. 

Boats from all parts of the gulf come to Kishm for wood, 
and the island once contained upwards of two hundred villages 
and towns ; but now it cannot boast of one-half of that number. It 
is chiefly inhabited by Arabs, and belongs to the Imam of Mas- 
kat. The natives live by fishing and agriculture, and the island 
produces dates, wheat, and vegetables, sufficient for their subsist- 
ence, with a few grapes, mangoes, and water-melons. They have 
few cattle and sheep, but goats are bred in considerable numbers, 
and thrive well. The island is much infested with jackals, which 
prowl about by night, tearing up the dead bodies from the burying 
ground and carrying off goats ; the natives are thus obliged to 
bring in their flocks at sunset and confine them in an inclosed 
place. Antelopes, partridges, and rock-pigeons also abound, and 
wild fowl are frequently seen in the winter season. This was 
called by the ancients Oaracta. Nearchus describes it as a large 
island, full eight hundred stadia in length, well inhabited, pro- 
ducing vines, corn, and palm-trees. In this island Arrian asserts 
that the sepulchre of its first monarch was said still to remain ; 
his name was Erythras, and from him the sea was called Mare 
Erythraeum; many attempts have been made to discover the tomb, 
but without success. The town of Kishm is situated on the 
southern extremity of the island : it is rather large, and is governed 
by a sheikh ; and is surrounded by a high mud wall flanked with 
towers, on which a few old guns are mounted to protect the town. 
The houses are flat-roofed, and the streets narrow and dirty; its 
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population is about two hundred inhabitants. We anchored about 
a mile from the town, with the following bearings : extremes of 
Kishm, N. 61° N. to S. 5° W. ; Sheikh's house, S. 15° W. ; light- 
house on Ormuz, N. 53° E. ; LaVak Peak, £2° E. 

Left* is a small town, containing about six hundred inhabitants, 
and is situated on the northern side of the island close to a 
small channel formed by a low wooded island thirty miles from 
the town of Kishm. It was once a piratical port, where the Jo- 
wasimee pirates had one of their strongest holds before the expe- 
dition sent against them from Bombay in 1809. The town was 
then completely destroyed, and has since remained in the hands 
of the Imam of Maskat. The channel is scarcely a quarter of 
a mile wide, but there is safe anchorage in it for a large vessel in 
four and a half fathoms, where she may be perfectly sheltered 
and completely land-locked. The tide is very rapid throughout 
the whole of the Kishm-channel, and runs three or four miles an 
hour; it is thus impossible to go through unless with a very strong 
breeze blowing from the eastward, and even then it is with some 
difficulty during the spring-tides. Bassadore is situated at the 
western extremity of the island, and is the principal station for 
the vessels of the Indian navy, when employed in the Persian 
Gulf, under the orders of the British resident at Bushire. The 
commander of the squadron resides here, and hoists his flag on 
board a small vessel of twelve guns, which lies as guard-ship. 
There is no town, but there are a few scattered huts and a small 
bazar which provides the seamen of the different vessels with the 
articles they chiefly require : the only good houses in the place 
were built by officers belonging to the Bombay army, who were 
stationed here when the expedition was sent up the Gulf against 
Ras-al-Khaymah and other piratical forts. The captains of the 
different vessels now reside in these houses : there is a pretty good 
hospital, built at the expense of the Company, for sick seamen, also 
a billiard-room and racket-court, built by subscription among the 
officers of the Indian navy, being their only sources of amusement 
at this wretched place. No one but those who have actually been 
in the Persian Gulf can imagine the extreme barrenness and 
sterility of its coasts. Sun-burnt and sandy regions lie on all 
sides ; not even a blade of grass relieves the aching eye-balls from 
the intense glare of the sand ; the hot season, which continues 
for five months, is intolerable ; existence is then almost insupport- 
able ; the sun is so powerful during the day, that it is almost cer- 
tainly fatal to expose oneself, in the least, to its influence. I have 
seen men die in the utmost agony and raving mad, from exposure 
to the sun, after a few hours' illness. When attacked with this 

* Lift, or Lafetr- • Sir W. Ouseley's Travels, vol.jup. 163.— E. 
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brain-fever, few get over it, and if they do, their intellects are for 
ever impaired. Men and officers have alike a miserable life during 
that season — they merely exist ; the extreme hardships and priva- 
tions they undergo are almost beyond belief; there is no society, 
except among brother officers ; the face of a European female is 
never seen, and it is but seldom that a glimpse is obtained even of 
an Arab or Persian one, they are all so completely veiled and 
kept so close : they are not allowed to speak or uncover their faces 
in the presence of any man but their own masters ; it would be 
considered as a sacrilege if they did so, and life would be the 
forfeiture if they transgressed in any way. 1 have occasionally 
seen them, however, when passing in the streets and no Persian 
was near, lift their veils so that we could have a slight view of 
their brunette faces, coral lips, jet-black eyes, and hair flowing 
luxuriantly in tresses around their face and neck ; one would not 
imagine that this horrid country could boast of such female beauty. 
The cold season in the Gulf is rather pleasant; it is the only 
time when one can possibly have any sort of recreation. 

The Portuguese had also once possession of Bassadore, and 
the remains of their fort and town are still visible. There is good 
anchorage in the roads, where a vessel may lie in six or seven 
fathoms hard mud, about a quarter of a mile from the shore. 
The port is rather difficult to enter, there being many shoals ; and 
a ship ought not to attempt coming in, unless in charge of a com- 
petent pilot. The channel is narrow and intricate, but the 
soundings may be depended on, and the vessels in the harbour, or 
the beacon, if seen, will be sufficient guides. 

Nearchus, having sailed from Kishm about two hundred stadia, 
arrived at a small island, which was said to be sacred to Neptune ; 
this is now called Angar or Angam :* it is five or six miles in 
circumference, and is situated south of Kishm, about thirty miles 
east from Bassadore, and nearly opposite the town of Left. It is 
uninhabited, nearly destitute of vegetation, though formerly peo- 
pled, as the remains of a town and reservoir are still visible on the 
northern side. Wild goats abound here ; they live on a small 
shrub and some grass, which grow in the ravines and recesses of 
the rocks. The island appears to be of volcanic origin, lava 
having been picked up on many parts of it; and several small 
craters may be seen about the centre, one of which I descended 
to some depth ; it was just large enough to admit my body. Some 
of the hills rise to the height of three or four hundred feet. There 
is good anchorage in the sound, about a mile from the island, in 
five fathoms : it may also be approached with safety. We an- 

* More properly Hinjam or Hanjam. But the Persians substituted g for j, and 
say Hangam. — E. 
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chored with the following bearings: mosque on Angar, S. 7o° W. ; 
extremes of Angar, S. 22° N. to N. 84° N. The southern point 
of Kishm, S. 40° E. Good water may be obtained from the 
tanks, which are close to the landing-place, and easily approached. 

Nearchus left Angar with his fleet early in the morning ; but 
was attacked so furiously by a sudden storm, that three of his 
ships were forced among the shallows, and the rest with much 
difficulty escaped and got safe into deep water. The shoal thus 
adverted to is called the Bassadore Bank ; it is very extensive, and 
many parts are dry at low water. We got on shore ourselves on 
this shoal, in the Clive, in two and a quarter fathoms water, and 
it was a long time before we got off again. Our bearings, when 
aground, were as follows : extremes of Kishm, N.N.E. \ E. to 
S.E. | E.; Cape Bestian, E. f N.; Bassadore flag-staff, N.N.E. 

Thence Nearchus proceeded 400 stadia farther, and then 
arrived at another small island 300 stadia distant from the main 
land, where the fleet harboured. There are here two small islands 
nearly close together, called the Great and Little Tombs ; it was 
at the former that Nearchus anchored: they are situated off the 
western extremity of Kishm, and about twenty-five miles dis- 
tant ; they are low and flat, the larger being about four or five 
miles in circumference, and the smaller about two or three. They 
are both uninhabited and uncultivated, the small one being desti- 
tute of everything, but the larger having a little grass on the plain 
and a large banian-tree about the centre. It abounds also in ante- 
lopes, and the officers of the different vessels lying at Bassadore 
frequently make excursions to this island, and remain two or three 
days, coursing and shooting these animals. This is excellent 
sport; they are coursed with the Arab greyhounds, which are of 
small size, but very fleet, and generally cream-coloured. 

Thence departing early in the morning, and leaving a small 
desolate island, called Pyldra, now known by the name of Polior, 
on the left hand, Nearchus arrived at Sidoddne, a small town, 
destitute of all necessaries but flsh and fresh water; " wherefore/' 
says he, " necessity makes the inhabitants ichthyophagi, or fish- 
eaters, seeing that they live in a country wholly unproductive." 
The town which Nearchus here calls Sidoddne is a small fishing 
village, now known by the name of Mogoo, situated in a bay of 
the same name ; and the country is still, as he describes it, per- 
fectly destitute of vegetation, the natives continuing to live entirely 
on fish and dates. Departing hence, the Greeks proceeded three 
hundred stadia, and came to Tarsias, a promontory which runs far 
out into the sea (now called Cape Certes*) ; it is high, rugged, 

* Certes seems to be a name of European invention. Has Jerd is the Arab name 
given in Mr. Brucks's excellent chart, and it is confirmed by the accuvate Niebuhrs 
Kas-el-jerd, i.e. Baldhead. — K. 
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and of a reddish colour. Nearchus sailing thence three hundred 
stadia more, arrived at an island barren and rocky, which was said 
to be sacred to Mercury and Venus. Here, he says, that sheep 
and goats were annually brought by the inhabitants of the adja- 
cent parts, as offerings to the god and goddess thereof. It is now 
called Kenn,* and is next in importance to Kishm on this coast. 
Nearchus describes it as barren; but it is not so now, being 
covered with trees of a dwarfish stature, something resembling 
the thorn, and thick with foliage ; the plains are also cultivated 
with wheat ; and Persian tobacco is likewise grown here, but in 
small quantities. The island has rather a pretty appearance from 
the sea, and a small town is situated near the western entrance, the 
only one it can boast of, though some scattered huts are also 
found on it here and there. It once possessed a flourishing com- 
merce, but that has long since ceased. It can still, however, 
supply ships with refreshments, chiefly goats, sheep, and some 
vegetables. Water may be also had at it, but the quality is indif- 
ferent ; it is obtained by digging a hole four or Ave feet deep in 
the sand, a short way from the beach. A vessel may be sheltered 
here from all westerly winds, two or three miles to the south of 
the town, and about one mile from the shore, in eight fathoms 
rocky bottom; the passage between it and the main is safe, and 
may be attempted without danger, taking care to keep nearly in 
mid-channel : with proper attention, this may even be run through 
at night. 

Nearchus with his fleet sailed hence four hundred stadia, and 
came to a place called Has, on the shores of Persia, opposite to 
which is an island called Caicandsur, forming a haven. The place 
of which Nearchus here speaks is a small town or fishing village, 
called Chiroo, and the island is lnderabia.f It is situated four or 
five miles from the main land ; and there is a small town on the 
northern side, where a vessel may get supplied with goats, sheep, 
and some vegetables. The island is, however, almost unculti- 
vated, the natives merely growing corn and vegetables for their 
own consumption. We anchored off this island in the Elphin- 
stone, in six and a quarter fathoms, two miles from the main land. 
The harbour is safe and commodious, and a vessel is well sheltered 
in it from a north-west wind ; the water is deep close to the land, 
and we had nine fathoms soft mud just outside of us; but the 
channel between it and the main land is rather dangerous, and 
ought to be avoided, as there is no object to gain by going 
through. 

Nearchus next arrived at an inhabited island, J now called Bu- 

* Or Kei's, vulgarly pronounced Gweis, as appears ftom Mr. Brucks's chart. — E., 

f Hinderabi or Hinderabiyah. — E. 

I The name of which is not given by him. 
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sheab ; * and having passed the utmost point of this, which was 
forty stadia farther,! he found a convenient station for the fleet. 
This island is low and flat, and is about eleven miles distant from 
the main land : it contains a small town, principally inhabited by 
Arabs, who live on fish and dates ; and is uncultivated, but 
abounds in goats. The harbour, of which Nearchus speaks, is 
on the western extreme of the island, on the north side, where 
there is good anchorage for vessels even of large burthen. Thence 
Nearchus sailed to Ochus, a high promontory, where they found a 
haven safe from storms 'and a place inhabited by fishermen. This 
promontory is now called Cape Verdistan; J and an extensive shoal 
of rocks reaches to some extent off it, called the Verdistan bank : 
it is very dangerous, and ought not to be approached too close, as 
it shoals very suddenly. A town, also mentioned by Nearchus, 
and situated near the cape, is rather large ; it is now called Con- 
goon, and some trade is carried on by it with Basra, Maskat, 
and the different towns on the Persian and Arabian coasts. 
Thence, renewing his voyage, the Grecian admiral having gone 
four hundred stadia farther, came to a noted bay where were many 
villages, and where he lay at anchor at the foot of a mountain : 
this is now called Halilah§ hill ; and the bay, which is very exten- 
sive, is named from it. The mountain is situated about thirty 
miles in the interior, on a sandy plain, and close to the range of 
hills which run parallel with the coast. Its great height makes it 
appear much closer than it really is ; it is about five or six thou- 
sand feet high, and may be seen distinctly in a clear day at the 
distance of sixty miles. Snow can be obtained from it nearly all 
the year round ; the natives bring it down on the backs of camels 
or mules, wrapped in blankets or camlets, to prevent the rays 
of the sun from penetrating to it. They dispose of it at a great 
price to the rich inhabitants, who make use of it to cool their 
sherbet and water. 

Some few scattered villages are to be seen in this bay ; and 
signs of cultivation may be perceived here and there. The an- 
chorage is not very good, and vessels are obliged to lie some dis- 
tance off shore on account of the shallowness of the water. Thence 
Nearchus, with his fleet, passed on six hundred stadia farther, and 
arrived at Gogana, a country well inhabited. He anchored the 
fleet at the mouth of a small creek, || called Areon, a station dan- 
gerous enough ; its entrance being extremely narrow and almost 

* Sheikh Abu Sheiyib, or Shayib. Abu is often contracted into Bu. — E. 
f Not much more than two nautical miles. The stadium of Nearchus is about 
18*7 to the nautical mile.— Vincent, V. of Near., p. 48. 
I Berdistan (the Place of Cold).— E. 

§ Hale'ilah or Halai'lah. — Niebuhr Beschr. v. Arabien, p. 3 15. — E. 
|| Arrian says (p. 354) " a torrent,'* 
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choked with sand. Nearchus informs us that hereabouts the 
country produced a great quantity of palms and other fruit- 
bearing trees, as good and abundant * as in Greece ; and this port 
is now the noted Bushire,t one of the principal sea-ports in the 
whole of the Persian empire. Its trade is considerable, the mer- 
chants here supplying the greater part of Persia with Indian and 
European commodities, for which silk and bullion are the prin- 
cipal returns. Ships from all parts of India thus come here, and 
I have seen as many as fourteen merchant- vessels in its haven at 
one time. The town is situated on the extremity of a sandy 
peninsula, and contains about six hundred houses, and perhaps 
four hundred Cajan huts, with two mosques, a few baths or hum- 
mums, a caravanseray, and one Armenian church. The population 
in 3 828 was estimated at £0,000 individuals; but in 1831 that 
dreadful scourge the plague raged with such violence, that in the 
space of two months more than one-third of the inhabitants were 
carried off by it. The town was quite forsaken, the people fled 
for safety to the interior, and did not return until they were con- 
vinced that the pestilence had left their shores. Not having been 
an eye-witness,, it is of course impossible for me to describe the 
horrors of that infliction. It raged with unabated fury throughout 
the Persian Gulf for upwards of three months; and during that 
time many towns on the coast were entirely depopulated. It ap- 
peared as if the hand of an avenging God had sent this scourge 
amongst them for their wickedness and infamy — for the town of 
Bushire is a scene of continued licentiousness of the worst de- 
scription, and of a nature too horrid to describe. 

The town from the anchorage has rather an imposing appear- 
ance, the square buildings, erected on the tops of the houses for 
the purpose of conveying the wind into the apartments below 
during the hot weather, appearing like so many minarets or towers. 
The houses are also principally built of sandstone, which makes 
the place look white and clean ; but immediately on landing this 
entirely vanishes, and it is then seen to be but a mean and dirty 
place. The houses are flat-roofed, two stories in height, and form 
streets only six or seven feet wide. The town is bounded on the 
inland side by a high wall, nearly a mile in length, flanked at 
every two hundred yards by a round tower, with loopholes for 
musketry. It was governed, in 1828, by a sheikh named 'Abdool 
Russool ; he was a despotic tyrant, and guilty of every kind of ex- 
cess and cruelty towards his subjects. For a most trivial offence he 
would order offenders' eyes to be put out, or their tongues or ears 
to be cut off, and in some cases they were even blown from a 
gun. He was so feared, that the inhabitants trembled at his 

* Merely " such fruit-trees as grow in Greece." f Properly Abu Shehr. 
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approach ; but, in 1832, he was assassinated in the desert, whilst 
returning from Shiraz, where he had been staving during the viru- 
lence of the plague, the assassin being supposed to have been hired 
by the Prince of Shiraz, with whom he was at enmity. His son 
has now taken the reins of government, but I should not think that 
he would retain them long. The late sheikh built a new palace 
about the centre of the town, which is large and commodious, some 
of the sitting-rooms being fitted up with a degree of eastern splen- 
dour and elegance. The Company has a Resident here, who super- 
intends all the political affairs in the Persian Gulf, and endeavours 
to preserve peace among the different tribes. The Residency, a 
large and convenient building, surrounded by a wall, is situated 
at the southern extremity of the town, close to the beach, and is 
guarded by a detachment of the Bombay marine battalion, com- 
manded by a native subaltern. The Resident was treated by the 
late sheikh with every mark of respect, and was looked to by the 
natives as in some manner their guardian from his tyrannical con- 
duct. The bazar is large, and well supplied with almost every 
kind of article ; it is close to the landing-place. Fruit may be 
obtained here in great quantities all the year round ; it is brought 
chiefly from Shiraz. In the hot season water-melons are pro- 
cured large and of delightful flavour ; the grapes are of the finest 
quality, and the peaches, plums, apricots, &c, are all good ; in 
the cold season oranges are also abundant, with apples, pears, and 
pomegranates, and several kinds of dried fruits are to be obtained. 
Bushire is famous for the fineness of its poultry. Fowls are very 
large ; I have seen them nearly equal in weight to a moderate- 
sized turkey. The mutton is also well flavoured, though the sheep 
are rather small ; they have immense tails like those on the other 
parts of the coast, and are brought chiefly from the interior. The 
country in the neighbourhood of Bushire is barren and unculti- 
vated. The anchorage is a roadstead, consisting of the outer and 
inner roads. The former is not very safe, as it is much exposed 
to the north-westerly winds ; but the latter is perfectly free from 
all danger. There are two extensive sand-banks on each side, 
one of which stretches to seaward and breaks the sea considerably 
when blowing hard from the north-westward. The roadstead, in 
the widest part from one bank to the other, is about half or three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The anchorage in the inner roads is 
about <l\ miles from the town in A\ fathoms mud, and with the 
following bearings : — Flag-staff at the Residency, S. 10° E. ; 
Bushire Point, S. 5° N. ; Halilah hill, S. 59° E. As soon as a 
vessel heaves in sight of the town, a signal ought to be made for a 
pilot, as the roadstead is too dangerous to be approached without 
one. 

A small creek runs up close to the town, with water deep 
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enough to float a vessel of three or four hundred tons burden ; 
but, on account of the channel into it being very narrow and 
intricate, none but buggalows or native boats of one hundred tons 
burden, and a few of the sheikh's ships, ever attempt it. A large 
buggalow belonging to an Armenian merchant got on shore about 
eight years since, whilst going through this channel, and was com- 
pletely lost ; the remains of a part of her hull are still visible at 
low water. This is evidently the same creek which Nearchus 
calls Areon,* and where he anchored his fleet. He says that his 
voyage, after leaving it, was along the Persian coast, among rocks 
and shallows, the shore being low marshy ground ; and that gain- 
ing nine hundred stadia, he approached the mouth of the river 
Euphrates, and sailed some little way up it, when he came to a 
small village, in the Babylonian territories, named Diriddtis, to 
which place the Arabians bring frankincense and other spices, the 
produce of their country, to be disposed of. This village is now 
called Basrah, | a large, populous town, and a place of great 
trade, particularly in horses. It is situated on the banks of the 
river, about thirty miles from the mouth, and is subject to the 
Turkish government. From the entrance up to Babylon, Near- 
chus computes the distance of Diridotis to be three thousand 
and three hundred stadia. He here received a messenger, who 
brought him an account of Alexander's march to Susa; and when 
the news of his approach arrived, the fleet proceeded up the river 
to a bridge newly built, where the two armies joined. Alexander 
offered sacrifices, as well for the safety of the naval army as the 
land forces, and afterwards bestowed a crown of gold on Near- 
chus for the preservation of the navy. 

Nearchus says that the Persian dominions may be aptly divided 
into three parts, according to their situation ; and this is not an 
inaccurate description of them. The southern part, bordering on 
the Persian Gulf, is sandy, barren, and parched with heat. The 
middle part, lying more northerly, under a temperate climate, 
abounds with corn and grass, has many fair, well watered, and 
spacious meadows, with orchards stored with all sorts of fruit- 
bearing trees, except olives. The gardens in this district are plea- 
sant and delightful, and the rivers and streams are cool, limpid, 
and plentifully supplied with all sorts of fish and water- fowl. 
The third and northernmost division is cold and barren, and often 
covered with snow. 

* He expressly says that Areon is " a torrent;" by which he means a mountain- 
stream, dry in winter, and not in any way navigable. — E. 

-{• Diridotis was at the mouth of the river, which cannot correspond with the site 
of Basrah.— E. 



